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adorned with pillars carved so as to resemble palm-trees,1 and with
other sumptuous ornaments. Within the cloister is a chamber with
folding doors, behind which lies the sepulcher of the king.

170.    Here too, in this same precinct of Minerva at  Sals, is the
burial-place of one whom I think it not right to mention in such a
connection.2     It   stands   behind   the   temple,   against   the   back-wall,
which it entirely covers.    There are also some large stone obelisks
in the enclosure,  and there is  a lake3 near them,  adorned with  an
edging of stone.    In form it is circular, and in size, as it seemed to
me, about equal to the lake in Delos called "the Hoop."4

171.    On this lake it is that the Egyptians represent by night his
sufferings5 whose name I refrain from mentioning:,  and this  repre-
sentation they call their Mysteries.0    I know well the whole course

are  common   in  Egyptian temples,  particularly  in  the   Delta,
where they are often of granite.
2 This was Osiris.
3 This lake still remains at Sais, the modern Sa-cl-Hagar.    The stone
casing, which always lined the sides of these sacred lakes  (and which may
be seen at Thebes,  Hermonthes, and other places), is entirely gone; but
the extent of the main enclosure,  which included within it the lake and
temple, is very evident ; and the massive crude brick walls are standing to
a great height.    They are about  seventy  feet thick,  and have  layers  of
reeds and rushes at intervals, to serve as binders.   The lake is still supplied
by a canal from the river.
4 The Delian lake was a famous feature of the great temple or sacred
enclosure of Apollo, which was the chief glory of that island.
5 The Egyptians and the Syrians had each the myth of a dying God;
but they selected a different phenomenon for its basis ; the former the Nile,
the Syrians, the aspect of nature, or, as Macrobius shows, the sun ; which,
during one part of the year manifesting its vivifying effects on the earth's
surface, seemed to  die on the approach of  winter  and hence the notion
of a God who has both mortal and immortal.    In the religion of Greece
we trace this more obscurely; but the Cretans believed that Jupiter had
died, and even showed his tomb.    This belief was perhaps borrowed from
Egypt or from Syria ; for the Greeks derided the notion of a God dying1.
0The sufferings and death of Osiris were the great mystery of the
Egyptian religion; and some traces of it are perceptible among- other
people of antiquity. His being the divine goodness, and the abstract idea
of "good," his manifestation upon earth (like an Indian God), his death,
and resurrection, and his office as judge of the dead in a future, state, look
like the early revelation of a future manifestation of the deity converted
into a mythological fable. Osiris may be said rather to have presided
over the judgment of the dead, than to have judged them; he gave ad-
mission, to those who were found worthy, to the abode of happiness. He
was not the avenging deity; he did not punish, nor could he show mercy,
or subvert the judgment pronounced. It was a simple question of fact.
If wicked they were destined to suffer punishment. A man's actions were
balanced in the scales against justice of truth, and if found wanting he was
excluded from future happiness. Thus, though the Egyptians are said to
believe the gods were capable of influencing destiny (Euseb. Pr. Ev. in. 4),
it is evident that Osiris (like the Greek Zeus) was bound by it; and the